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manganese in a few cases with good results as regards pain, but in doses of ten 
grains it is apt to induce nausea, or even vomiting. The sulphate given in 
solution also allays pain, but I found that even five grains is still more liable to 
disagree, with the stomach. The ordinary black oxide of manganese is very 
impure, and therefore unfit for use, The purified manganese may be obtained 
from Messrs. Garden & Robbins, 372 Oxford Street, W. I shall feel indebted 
to any gentleman who may make a trial of the remedy, for a report of the results. 
—Dublin Med. Press, Jan. 20, from Med. Circular. 

16. Tincture of Larch in Chronic Bronchial Affections. — Dr. Hradt.am 
Grkeniiow calls attention (3Ied. Times and Gaz., Feb. 20, 1864) to the fact 
that there is a certain stage of chronic bronchitis, in which expectorants cease 
to be useful. “ More or less copious expectoration, indeed, still continues,” he 
remarks, “ but the acute symptoms have subsided, and the secretion from the 
bronchial membrane may be regarded rather in the light of a passive flux than 
as the immediate result of irritation. In such cases, the object of the physician 
must, therefore, be rather to check than to encourage the continuance of the 
expectoration. In patients who have suffered from repeated attacks of bron¬ 
chitis, this stage of the disease often persists for a lengthened period, and may 
even ultimately become the habitual condition of the patient. A somewhat 
analogous condition of the bronchial membrane is frequently met with in cases 
in which there has been no previous attack of acute or subacute bronchitis, 
but in which the ailment, having begun with a slight increase of bronchial secre¬ 
tion, has gradually merged into a chronic cough attended by expectoration. 
This latter form of bronchial affection is especially apt to occur in patients of 
gouty constitution, and also in persons exposed to breathe either the overdried 
atmosphere of artificially-warmed and ill-ventilated apartments, or air charged 
with mechanical, gaseous, or other irritants. In whichever of these forms the 
chronic flux from the bronchial membrane may present itself, its tendency, even 
in slight cases, is to impair the general health and vigour of the patient, and to 
render him more especially liable to suffer from catarrhal attacks, each repeti¬ 
tion of which further aggravates, and tends to render permanent the bronchial 
affection. Various remedies have been in use for the treatment of this class of 
cases, especially balsamic medicines—such as balsam copaiba, ammoniacum, 
and compound tincture of benzoin. Of these, balsam of copaiba is undoubtedly 
the most efficacious ; but its nauseous taste and smell, for the most part, forbid 
its employment. Moreover, in many of such cases, there is a feeble condition 
of the digestive powers in which these balsamic medicines are apt to disagree 
with the stomach, and a want of general tone and vigour, requiring the adminis¬ 
tration of tonics. I have now, during some five or six years, been using, with 
much success, the tincture of larch in the treatment of these forms of bronchial 
affection. The tincture is made from the inner bark of the larch tree, and its 
taste is much less unpleasant than that of any of the above-named remedies. 
I have rarely found it disorder the stomach, and it is capable of being given in 
combination with tonics, or any other remedies the case may require. I most 
frequently prescribe it, in hospital practice, in doses of from twenty to thirty 
minims, in a mixture consisting of tincture of gentian, nitro-muriatic acid, and 
water, with or without ipecacuanha wine, and either tincture of hyoscyamus or 
compound tincture of camphor, according to the more or less frequency and 
severity of the cough. When desirable, the mixture may be rendered more 
agreeable to the taste by the substitution of syrup of orange peel for tincture 
of gentian. Of the value of the tincture of larch as a remedy in the large 
class of cases above described, I entertain no doubt, having tested its efficacy 
very carefully, and having repeatedly found that patients improved greatly 
under its use when other medicines had failed. I have in a few cases tried 
an extract of larch bark, but have found it less decidedly useful than the 
tincture, which is also the most convenient form for administration. It will 
be inferred from the tenor of the foregoing observations, that tincture of larch 
will be found useful only in chronic forms of bronchial disease, attended by 
considerable expectoration. Its employment is contraindicated in acute bron 
chitis, or during the intercurrent catarrhal attacks, to which patients suffer 
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ing from chronic bronchitis of long standing are so liable. Its effect as a 
remedy is gradually to lessen the amount of expectoration, and with it the 
cough and dyspnoea, and at the same time to render patients much less subject 
to catarrhal attacks at particular seasons or changes of weather.” 

17. The Simultaneous Employment of Perchloride of Iron and Ergot of 
Rye in Albuminuria. — Dr. Socquet, in the first instance, and afterwards Dr. 
Chatin, both physicians of the Hotel Dieu, of Lyons, have employed the per¬ 
chloride of iron and ergot of rye for the prevention of the loss of albumen in the 
urine, and the results they have obtained are deserving of notice. The cases 
observed were some men of bad constitutions, weakened by former unfavourable 
hygienic conditions, such as unsufficient food, aud dwelling in damp and badly- 
ventilated localities. The dropsy, in all the cases, at first confined to the face, 
had successively attacked the limbs and peritoneum. The urine was pale and 
inodorous, and contained large quantities of albumen, and in one case micros¬ 
copic examination revealed the presence of the remains of renal epithelium. 
Immediately on their admission into the hospital these men were subjected to 
diaphoretics, alkaline diuretics, uva ursi, and digitalis, though without any good 
result; but at last they took the ergot of rye and perchloride of iron. These 
medicines were given in progressive doses, beginning with 20 drops of tincture 
of the perchloride and 50 centigrammes of ergot of rye. Every two or three 
days these doses were methodically increased, and carried successively to 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70 drops of tincture of the perchloride, and to 75 centigrammes, 
1 gramme (about 15 grains), and three grammes of the ergot. Under this 
treatment the albumen in the urine rapidly began to diminish; in ten days it 
disappeared completely, and in ten days afterwards the different dropsical effu¬ 
sions disappeared also. In one of the cases, the treatment having been suspended 
a little too soon, the albumen again appeared in the urine. In order to judge 
comparatively of the effects of the perchloride and the ergot, the perchloride 
was administered alone, when the albumen diminished ; but this diminution, 
although rapid at first, was afterwards very slow. The ergot being added to 
the prescription accelerated the cure, and" four days after its administration 
there was no more albumen in the urine. M. Perrond,in making some remarks 
on these cases, observes that the ergot and the perchloride of iron appear to 
have a beneficial effect on the albuminuria, but that their use constituted the 
treatment of a symptom rather than that of a disease, and that they are not 
therefore calculated to supersede the use of other measures intended to remove 
the original malady.— Brit, and For. Med.-Chir. Rev., Jan. 1864. 

18. Treatment of Tendinous Rheumatism by the External Employment of 
Sulphur. — Tendinous rheumatism, according to Dr. Renard, differs from acute 
rheumatism by the absence of the general symptoms, and from the chronic by 
the presence of local inflammatory symptoms. Dr. Renard suffered from this 
complaint himself after an attack of acute rheumatism, for which he was copi¬ 
ously bled. The parts affected were the tendons of the hamstring muscles, and 
no improvement resulted after a long course of diaphoretics, camphor, terebin- 
tliinate, and other liniments, and the administration of the solanacete. At last 
Dr. Renard saw a passage in an English medical journal, stating that persons 
suffering from rheumatism in the legs had only to dust the inside of their stockings 
with sulphur. He immediately employed this simple remedy, the sulphur being 
the commercial flowers of brimstone, which contain some sulphurous acid. The 
curative effect was very well marked, for Dr. Renard walked in the evening, 
then renewed the sulphur in the stockings before sleeping in them, found himself 
very much relieved the next morning, and nearly quite cured on the morning 
after. A few days later, he left off the brimstone, and the pain reappeared in 
the soles of the feet, but yielded very soon to the reapplication of sulphur. Since 
the year 1857, when he was first attacked, the same experiment w r as repeated 
every winter when ho was suffering from chronic tenodynia, either in the hams, 
the heels, or the elbows. He felt under the influence of the contact of the 
flowers of brimstone, the skin becoming hotter, slightly excited, and more dis¬ 
posed to sweating; and as soon as this effect was produced, the relief of the 



